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Two Wealthy Farmers, ec * 
y’! 
PA R T IV. coe | ag 


S foon as it was fold, Bragwell againga P° 
faid foftly to Worthy, “ Five from 
fifty, and there remain forty-five. The re 
dinner and drink won’t coft me dive pounds, q 
and I have got fifty more than the land 


was worth. Spend a fhilling to gaina cg 
pound, this is what I call pradtical Arith- i 
metic, Mr. Worthy.” e} 
Mr. Worthy was glad to get out of this te: 
{cene; and feeing that his friend was W- 
quite fober, he refolved as they rode home |. 
to deal plainly with him. Bragwell had yt 


found out among his calculations, that 
fome fins could only be committed by a 
prudent manoneatatime. For inftance, 
he knew that a man couldnot well get 
rich and get drunk at the fame moment, 
but he had found out that fome vices made 
very good company together; fo, while 
he had watched himfelf in drinking, left he 
_fhould become as unfit to fell as his guefts 
were to buy, he had indulged without 
gnealure in the good dinner he had provi- 
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od. Mr. Worthy, I fay, feeing him 
le to bear reafon, rebuked him for this 
y’s proceedings with fome feverity. 
agwell bore his reproofs with that fort 
patience which arifes from an opinion 
one’s own wifdem, anda recent flufh 
proiperity. He behaved with that good- 
imour which grows out of vanity and 
od luck. “ You are too fquemifh, Mr. 
orthy,” faid he, “ 1 have done nothing 
fcreditable. Thefe men came with their 
esopen. There is no compulfion ufed. 
ey are free to bid or to letit alone. I 
ake them welcome, and I fhall not be 
ought a bit the worfe of to-morrow, 
hen they are fober. Others do it be- 
esme, and I fhall never be afhamed of 


y thing as long as I have cuftom on my 
é, | 


Worthy. “Yam forry, Mr. Bragwell, 
hear you fupport fuch praétices x fuch 


tuments. ‘There is not perhaps a more 


gerous {nare to the fouls of men than 
o be found in that word Custom. It 
4 word invented to reconcile corrupti- 
with credit and fin with fafety. But 
cultom, no fafhion, no combination 
men to fet up a falfe ftandand can ever 
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make a wrong action right. » That’a thing 
is often done, is fo far from a proof of its 
being right, that it is the very reafon 
which will fet athinking man to inquire 
if it be not really wrong, left he fhould be 
following ‘* a multitude to do: evil.” 
Right is right, though only one man in 
a thoufand purfues it, and wrong will be 
for ever waong, though it be the allewed 
practice of the other nine hundred and 
ninety-nine. If this fhameful: cuftom is 
really common, which I can hardly be. 
lieve, that is a frefh reafon why a confci. 
‘entious man fhould fet his face againft it. 
And I muft go fo far as to fay (you will 
excufe me Mr. Bragwell) that I fee no 
great difference in the eye of confcience, 
whatever there may be in the eye of law, 
between your making a man lole his rea- 
fon, and then getting 50 guineas out ol 
his pocket because he has loft it, and your 
picking the fifty guineas out of his pocket 
if you had met him dead drunk in his 
‘way home to-night. Nay, he who meets 
a man already drunk and robs him, com- 
mits but one fin, while he who makes hin 
drunk firft that he may rob him afterwards 
commits two.’” 
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Bragwell gravely replied, “ Mr. Wore 
thy, while I have the praétice of people of 
credit to fupport me, and. the law of the 
land to protect me, I fee no reafon tobe 
afhamed of any thing I do.’’—“ Mr. Brag- 
well, anfwered Worthy, a truly honeft 
man isnot alwaws looking fharp about him, 
to fee how far cuftom and the law will 
bear him out; if he be honeft on princi- 
ple he will confu'lt the law of his con{fci- 
ence, and if he be a Chriftian he will 
confult the written law. of God, 


Notwithftandin g this rebuff, Mr. Brag- 
well got:home in high {pirits, for no argu- 
ments could hinder him from feeling that 
he had the, 50 guineas in his purfe. As 


foon as he came in, he threw the money 


he had received on the table, and defired 
his wife to lock it. up. Inftead of receiv- 
ingit with her ufual fgtisfaction, fhe burft 
into a violent fit of paflion, and threw it 
back to him. “You may keep your cafh 
yourlelf, faid fhe. It is all over: we 
want no moremoney. You are aruined 
man! A wicked creature, icraping and 
working as we have done for her!” Brag- 


swell trembled, but «durit not afk what he’ 


dreaded to hear. “His wife fpared him 
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the trouble, by crying out, as foon as he 


. rage permitted, “ Polly is gone off!’ 


Poer Bragwell’s heart funk within him 
he grew fick and giddy, and as his wife’ 
rage fwallowed up her grief, fo inhi 
grief he almoft forgot his anger. Th 
purfe fell from his hand, and he caft 
look of anguifh upon it, finding, for th 
firft time, that it could not relieve hi 
mifery. 


Mr. Worthy, who though much con 
cerned, was lefs difcompofed now, callet 
to mind that the young lady had not re 
turned with her mother and fifter the 
night before: he begged Mrs. Bragwell 
to: explain the fad ftory. She, inftead of 
foothing her hufband, fell to reproachiny 
him. .“ It is all your fault, faid fhe, you 
were a fool for your pains. IfI had had 
my way, the girls never wotkd have kep! 
company with any but mea of fubftance.’ 
“ Mrs, Bragwell,”” faid Worthy, “If the 
has chofen a bad man, it would be ftili a 


misfortune, even though hehad been rich.” 
“ O that would alter the cafe,” faid fhe; 
“a fat sorrow is better than a lean one. 
But to marry a beggar!” Here Mifs Bet- 
fey who ftood fullenly by, put in a word, 
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S he@ and faid, “ her fifter, however, had not 
off! difgraced herfelf by having married a 
him@ Farmer or a Tradefman, fhe had at leaft 
vite’ made choice of a Gentleman.” ‘“ What 
n hg marriage! what Gentleman,’ cried the ee 
Th@ aflifted father. “ Tell me the worft !” ae 

salt He was now informed that his darling 0 a 
> th@ daughter was gone off with a ftrolling play- 
e hig er, who had been a¢ting in the neighbour- Wie 
ing villages lately. Mifs Betfey again f | 

put in, faying, ‘“ he was no ftroller, but Chl , 

cong a gentleman in difguife, who only a&ted 
alle@ for his own diverfion,’? ‘ Does he fo,” 
t ref faid the now furious Bragwell, “ then he 
tha thall be tranfported for mine. At this 
‘wel moment a letter was brought him from 
id off his new fon-in-law, who defired his leave fae! 
hingg to wait upon him, and implore his forgive- { MS 
yous nefs. He owned he had been fhepman to : 

had§ a haberdafher, but thinking his perfon es 7 
kepi§ and talents ought not to be thrown away Le : 
ce.”"— upon trade, and being alfo a little behind he 
fihe§ hand he had taken to the ftage with a view 
ili af of making his fortune. ‘That he had mar- 
ch."§ ried Mils Bragwell entirely for love, and 
fhe ;§ was forry to mention fo paltry a thing as pe. 
one@ money, which he defpifed, but that his “Fay 
Bet-§ wants were prefling,hislandlord,towhom / 4% 
ord he was indebt, having been fo vulgar as 
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to threaten to fend him to prifon. He 
ended with faying, “ I have been obliged § « 
to fhock your daughter’s delicacy, by § | 

confefing my unlucky real name; Ibe- § ay 
lieve I owe part of my fuccefs to my ha- § 1 
ving aiflumed that of Auguftus Frederick y 
Theodofious. She is inconfolable at this § fo 






















confeffion, which, as you are now my fa- & at 

ther. I muft alfo make to you, and fub- § ke 

1 icribe myfelf, with many blufhes, your Fy 
ay dutiful fon, Timotnuy Incue.” it 
fe 


“ ©,” cried the afflicted father, ashe § fa 
tore the letterinarage. ‘* Milfs Bragwell § te 
| married to a ftrolling actor! How fhalll § e; 
Hoh © bear it??? “ Why, I would not bear it at fy 


4 all,’ cried the enraged mother. “ [ PY 
aa would never fee her, I would never for- y 

1 io give her. I would let -her ftarve at one tc 
iw © «6corner of the barn, while that rafcal, with § 1} 
*—° all thofe Pagan, popifh names, was rant- re} 
ing away at the other.” “ Nay,’ faid t] 


Mifs Betfey, ‘“ If he is only a fhopman, T 
and if his name be really Timothy Incle; fi 
IT would never forgive her neither. But r 
who would have thought it by his looks, b 
and by his monttrous genteel behaviour.” — 
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* Come, come,” faid Mr. Worthy, 
“ were he really an honeft haberdather, 
I fhould think there was no other harm 
done, except the difobedience of the thing. 
Mr. Bragwell, this is no time to blame 
you, or hardly to reafonwith you. I feel 
for you fincerely. I ought not perhaps, juft 
at prefent, to reproach you for the mifta- 
ken manner in which you have bred up 
your daughters. Your error has brought 
its punifhment along with it. You now 
fee, becaufe you now feel, the evil of a’ 
falfe education. It has ruined your daugh- 
ter, your whole plan has led to fome fuch 
end. The large fums you fpent to quali- 
fy them as you thought for ahigh ftation, 
could do them nothing but harm, while 
your habits of life properly confined them 
to.company of a lower ftation. While 
they were better dreft than the daughters 
of the firft gentry, they were worfe taught 
than the daughters of your plowmen, 
Their vanity has been raifed by exceflive 
finery, and kept alive by exceflive flatte- 
ry. Every evil temper has been foftered 
by indulgence. ‘Their pride has never 
been controled. Their felf-will has ne- 
ver been turned. Theiridlenefs has laid 
them open to every temptation, amd their 
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abundance has enabled them to gratify 
every defire. Their time, that precious 
talent, has been entirely waited. Every 
thing they have teen taught to do is of no 
ufe, while they are utterly unacquainted 
with all which they ought to have known. 
I deplore Mifs Polly’s falfe ftep. ‘That 
fhe dhould have married arun-away fhop- 
man, turned ftroller, I truly lament. 
But for what huiband was fhe qualified ? 
For the wife of a Farmer fhe was too idle. 
For the: wife ofa tradefman fhe was too 
expenfive. or the wife of a Gentleman 
fhe was tooignorant. . Yon yourfelf was 
moft to blame. You expected her to aé& 
wifely, though you'never taught her that 
fear of God which is the beginning of wis- 
dom. I owe it to you, as a friend, and 
to myfelf as a Chriftian to pucleue that 
your practices in the common tranfaétions 
of life, as well as your prefent misfortune, 
are almoft the natural confequences of 
thofe falfe principles, which I-protefted 
againft when you were at my* houfe. 


Mrs. Bragwell attempted feveral times 


to interrupt Mr. wating? but her hufband : 


* Sce Second Part of Two Farmers. 
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fy §} would not permit it. He felt the force of 
us. §f all his friend faid and. encouraged him to 
ry § proceed. Mr. Worthy thus went on. 
no 6 “It grieves me to fay how much.your own 


ed § indifcretion has contributed even to bring 
n. § on your prefent misfortune. You gave 
at @ your countenance to this very company 
p- § of ftrollers, though you knew they were 
it. acting in defiance to tlie laws of the land, 
1? § tofay no worfe. They go from town toe 
le. town; and barn to barn, ftripping the 
oo § the poor of their money, the young of their 
un —f innocence, and all of their time. Do 
as you remember with how much pride you 


& @ told me that you had befpoke The bold 
at Stroke for a Wife, for the beneht of this 
is-” @ very Mr. Frederic The odoftous ? Te this. 


id pernicious ribaldry you not only carried 
at —§ your own family, but wafted I know not 
ns how much money in treating your work- 
e, men’s wifes and children, in thefe hard 
of times too, when they have fcarcely bread 
od to eat or a fhoe on their feet. And all 


this only that you might have the abfurd 
pleafure of feeing thofe ee words. 
es By Desire of Mr. Bragwell, flack up in 
id Print at the Public-houle, on the Black. 
fmith’s fhed, atthe Turnpike-gate, and 
en the Barn-door.” 
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Mr. Bragwell acknowledged, that his 
frien@’s rebuke was but too juft, and he 
looked fo very contrite as to raife. the pi- 
ty of Mr. Worthy, who, in a mild voice, 
thus went on. ‘“ What I have faid is net 
{o much to reproach you with the ruin of § y4 
oné daughter, as from a defire to fave the §f yw 
other.. Let Mifs Betley go home with me. 


1 do not undertake to be her gaoler, but i 
I will be her friend. She will findin my § ,. 


daughters, kind companions, and in my ; 
wife a prudent guide. I know the will a 
diflike us at firft, but I do not defpair in § y, 
time of convincing her that afober, hum- § |. 
ble, ufeful, pious life is as neceflary to § ,. 


make us happy on earth, as it is to fit us 
for heaven.” te es 43 


Poor Milfs Betfey, though fhe declared 
it would be frightful dull, and monstrous 
vulgar, and dismal melancholy, yet fhe 
was foterrifed at the difcontent and grum- 
bling which fhe would have to endure at 
home, that fhe fullenly confented. She 
had none of that filial tendernefs which 
1 a led her to wifh to flay and footh and com- 
» Ae fort her affli€ted father. All fhe thought 

i. about was to get out of the way of her 
mother’s ill-humour, and to carry fo much 
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finery as to fill the Mifs Worthies with 
envy and refpeét. Poor girl! She did 
not know that envy was a feeling they 
never indulged: and that fine cloaths 
was the laft thing to draw their refpect. 
Mr. Worthy took her home next day. 
When they reached his houfe, they found 
there young wilfon, Mifs Betfey’s old 
admirer. She was much pleafed at this, 
and refolved to treat him well. But her 
good or ill treatment now fignified but 
little. This young Grazier reverenced 
Mr. Worthy’s charafter, and fince he had 
met him at the Lion, had been thinking 
what a happinels it would be to marry a 
young woman bred up by fuch a father. 
He had heard much of the modefty and 
difcretion of both the daughters, but his 


inclination now determined him in favour 
of the elder. 


Mr. Worthy, who knew him to be a 
young man of good fenfe and found prin- 
ciples, allowed him to become a vifitor at 
his houle, but deferred his confent to the 
marriage till he knew him more thorough- 
ly. Mr. Wilfon, from what -he faw of 
the domeitic piety of this.family, impro- | 
ved daily both in the knowledge and 
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practice of religion, and Mr. Worthy 
foon formed him into.a moft valuable 
character.. During this time Mifs Brag- 
well’s hopes had revived, but though fhe 
, appeared in a new drefs almoft every day, 
fhe had the mortification of being beheld 
with great, indifference by one whom fhe 
had. always fecretly liked. Mr. Wilfon 
married befere. her. iace a. girl who was 
greatly her inferior in fortune, perion and 
appedrance, but who was humble, frugal, 
meck and pious. Mifs Bragwell now 
firongly felt the truth of what Mr. Wilfon 
_had once told her, “ that a woman may 
make an excelient partner for a dance, 
who would make a very Lad one for life.” 


Mr. Bragwell was fo much affiicted at 
_ the difgraceful marriage of his daughter, 
who ran off with Timothy Incle, the 
ftrolling- player, that he inl fully reco- 
vered his fpirits. His chearfulnefs which 
had arifen from an high opinion of him. 
felf,. had -been confirmed by a conftant 
flow of uninterrupted fuccefs; aad that 
is a fort of chearfulnefs. which'as very lia- 
ble to be impaired,. becaufe. it lies at the 
mercy of every accident and crofs event 
in life. But thongh his Be ide. was now 
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difappointed, his misfortunes had not 
taught him any humility, ‘becaufe he had 
not difcovered that they were caufed by 
his own fault; nor had he acquired any 
patience or fubtiiiffion, becaufe hé had 
not learnt that all affli@ions come from 
the hand of God to awaken us toa deep 
fenfe of our fins, and to draw off our 
hearts from the perifhing vanities of this 
life. Befides, Mr. Bragwell was one of 
thofe people, who, even if they would Be. 
thought to bear with tolerable fubmition 
fuch trials as appear to be fent more im- 
mediately from Providence, yet think 
they have a fort of right to rebel’at every 
misfortune which befalls them through the 
fault of a fellow-creature ; asif our fellow- 
creatures were not the agents aid inftru- 
ments by which Providence often fees fit 
to try or to punifh us. - 

This imprudent daughter, Bragwell | 
would not be brought to fee or forgive, 
nor was the deer ading name of Mrs. In- 
cle ever allowed to be pronounced in hig 
hearing. He had loved her with an ex- 
ceflive and undue'affeGtion; and while 
the gratifed his vanity by her beauty and 
finery, he deemed her faults of little con. 
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fequence ; but when fhe difappointed his 
ambition by a difgraceful marriage, all 


-his natural affection only ferved toincreafe 


his refentment. Yet, though he regretted 
her crime lefs than his own mortification, 
he never ceafed in fecret to lament her 
lois. She foon found out fhe was undone, 
and wrote in a ftrain of bitter repentance 
to alk his forgivenefs. She owned that 
her hufband, whom fhe had fuppofed to 
be a man of fafhion in difguife, was alow 
perfon in diftrefled circumftances. She 
implored that her father, though he refu- 
fed to give her hufband that fortune for 
which -alone it was now too plain he had 
married her, would at leaft allow her fome 
fubfiftence, for that Mr. Incle was much 
in debt, and fhe feared in danger of a gaol. 
The father’s heart was half melted at this 
account, and his affection was for a time 
awakened. But Mrs. Bragwell oppofed 


his fending her any afliftance. She always 


made it a point of duty never to forgive ; 


“ for fhe faid it only encouraged thofe 


who had done wrong. once to do worfe 
next time. For her part fhe had never 


yet been guilty of fo mean and pitiful a 
weaknefs as to forgive any one; for te 


pardon an injury always fhewed either 
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want of fpirit to feel it, or want of powet 
to refent it. She was .refolved fhe would 
never fquander the money for which fhe 
had worked early and late, on a baggage 
who had thrown herfelf away on a beggar, 
while fhe had a daughter fingle who might 
raife her family by a great match.” Tam 
forry to fay that Mrs. Bragwell’s anger 
was not owing to the undutifulnefs of the 
daughter, or the worthleffnefs of the huf- 
band; poverty was in her eyes the grand 
crime. The do€trine of forgivenefs, as 
a religious principle, made no more a 
part of Mr. Bragwell’s fyftem than of his 
wife’s, but in natural feeling, particularly 
for this offending daughter, he much ex- 
ceeded her. 


In a few months, the youngeft Mifs 
Bragwell defired leave to return home 
from Mr. Worthy’s. She had, indeed, 
only confented to go thither as a lefs evil 
of the two than ftaying in ‘her father’s 
houfe after her fifter’s elopement. But 
the fobriety and fimplicity of Mr. Wor- 
thy’s family were irkfome toher. Habits 
of vanity and idlenefs were become fo 
rooted in her mind, that any degree of 
refiraint was a burthen; and though ip. 
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ae 


was outwardly civil, it was eafy to fee 
that fhe longed to get away. She refol- 
ved, however, to profit by her fifter’s 
faults; and made her parents eafy by 
affuring them fhe never would throw her- 
felfaway ona man who was worth nothing. 
Encouraged by thefe promifes, which 
were all that her parents thought they 


could in reaion expeét, her father allow 
ed her to come home. 


Mr, Worthy, who accompanied her, 
found Mr, Bragwell gloomy and dejected, 
As his houfe was no longer a fcene of va- 

. nity and feftivity, Mr, Bragwell tried te 
make himfelf and his friend believe that 
he was grown religious; whereas he was 
only become difcontented. As he had _ 
always fancied that piety was a melan. 
choly gloomy thing, and as he felt his own t! 
mind really gloomy, he was willing to C 
think he was growing pious. He had, in- t 
deed, gone more conflantly to church, Y 
and had taken lefs pleafure in feafling t 
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and cards, and now and then read a 
chapter in the Bible, but all this was be- 
caule his {pirits were low, and not becaufe 
his heart was changed. The outward 
aétions were more regular, but the in. 
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ward man was the fame. The forms of 
religion were reforted to as a painful duty; 
but this only added to his mifery, while he 
was utterly ignorant of its {fpirit and pow- 
er. He ftill, however, referved religionas a 
loathfome medicine, to which he feared he 
muit have recourfe at laft and of which 
he even now confidered every abftinence 
from pleafure, or every exercife of piety 
as a bitter dofe. His health alfo was im- 
paired, fo that his friend found him in 
a pitiable ftate, neither able to receive 
pleafure from the world, which he fo dear- 
ly loved, nor from religion which he fo- 
greatly feared. He expected to have 
been much commended by Worthy for the 
change in his way of life; but Worthy, 
who faw that the alteration was only ow- 
ing to the lofs of animal fpirits, and to 
the cafual abfence of temptation, was 
cautious of flattering him too much. “1 
thought, Mr. Worthy,” faidhe, “ to have 
received more comfort from you. I was 
told too, that religion was full of com- 
fort, but I do not find much init.” You 
were told the truth, replied Worthy, Re- 
ligion is full of comfort, -but you mutt firft 
be brought into a ftate fit to receive it be- 
fore it can become fo ; you muft be brought 
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to a deep and humbling fenfe of fin. To 
give you comfort while you are puffed up 


with high thoughts of yourfelf, would bef 


to give you a ftrong cordial in a high fever. 
Religion keeps back her cordials till the 
patient is lowered and emptied; emptied 
of felf; Mr. Bragwell. If you had a 
wound, it mult be examined and clean- 
fed, aye, and probed too, before it would 
be fafe to put on a healing plaifter. Cu- 
ring it to the outward eye, while it 
was corrupt at bottom, would only bring 
on a mortification, and you would be a 
dead man while you trufted that the plaif- 
ter wascuring you. You mutt be, indeed, 
a Chriftian, before you can be entitled to 
the comforts of Chriflianity.—I am a 
Chriftian, faid Bragwell, many of my 
friends are Chrifiians, but I do not fee 


it has done us much good.—Chriftianity § 


itfelf, anfwered Worthy, cannot make us 
cood unlefs it be applied to our hearts. 
Chriftian privileges will not make us 
Chriftians unlefs we make ufe of them. 
On that thelf I fee ftands your mediciné. 
The doétor orders you to take it.” “ Have 
you taken it ?”-—-Yes, replied Bragwell. 
Are you the better for it? faid Worthy. 
—I think I am, he replied.— But, added 
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Worthy, are you the better becaufe the 
doétor has ordered it merely, or becaufe 


| you have alfo taken it ?—What a foolith 


queftion, cried Bragwell. Why to be 
fure the doctor might be the beft doctor, 
and his phyfic the beft phyfic in the world; 
but if it ftood forever onthe fhelf, I could 
not expe& to be cured by it. My doétor 
is not a mountebank. He does not pre- 
tend to cure by acharm. The phylic is 
good, and as it fuits my cafe, though it 
is bitter, I take it.—You have now, faid 
Worthy, explained undefignedly the rea- 
fon why Religion does fo little good in 
the world. It is not’a mountebank ; it 
does not work by a charm; but offers to 
cure your worft corruptions by wholefome, 
though fometimes bitter prefcriptions. 
But you will not take them; you will 
not apply to God with the fame earneft 
defire to be healed with which you apply 
to your do&tor; you will not confefs your 
fins to the one as honeftly as you tell your 
fymptoms to the other, nor read your 
Bible with the fame faith and fubmiffion 
with which you take your medicine. In 
reading it, however, you muft take care 
not to apply to yourfelf the comforts which 
are not fuited to your cafe. You muff, by 
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the grace of God, be brought into a con. 
dition to be entitled to the promifes, be. 


fore you can expect the comfort of them. 
Conviction is not converfion ; that world. 
ly difcontent which is the effe& of world. 
ly difappointment, is not that god/y sorrow 
which worketh repentance. Befides, while 
you have been purfuing all the gratifica- 
tions of the world, do not complain thatf.- 
you have not all the comforts of Religion 
too. Could you live in the full enjoy- 
ment of both, the Bible would not be true. 


Bragwell now feemed refolved to fet} 


about the matter in earneft, but he refol- 
ved in his own ftrength ; and, unluckily, 
the very day Mr. Worthy took leave, 
there happéned to be a grand ball at the 
next town, on account of the aflizes. An 
aflize-ball is a fcene to which gentlemen 
and ladies periodically refort to celebrate 
the crimes and calamities ‘of their fellow- 
creatures by dancing and mutfic, and to 
divert thenifelves with feafting and drink- 


ing, while unhappy wretches are receiv- 
ing fentence of death. 


To this ball Mifs Bragwell went, dreff- 
ed out with a double portion of finery, 
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pouring out on her own head the whole 
band-box of feathers and flowers her 
fifter had left behind her. While fhe was 
at the ball her father formed many plans 
of religious reformation; he talked of lef- 
ffening his bufinefs, that he might have 
more leifure for devotion; though not 
just now, While the markets were fo 
high; and then he began to think of fend- 
ing ahandfome fub{fcription to the infir- 
mary; though, on fecond thoughts, he 
concluded he meed not be im a hurry, 
but leave it in his will, but to give, 
and repent, and reform, were three things 
he was bent upon. But when his daugh- 
ter came home‘at night, fo happy and fo 
fire, and telling how fhe had danced with. 
Squire Squeeze the great corn contra¢tor, 
and how many fine things he had faid to 
her, Mr. Bragwell felt the old fpirit of 
the world return in its full force. A mar- 
riage with Mr. Dafhall Squeeze, the con- 
tractor, was beyond his hopes, for Mr, 
Squeeze was fuppofed from a very low 
beginning to have got rich during the war. 
As for Mr. Squeeze he had picked up as 
much oi the hiftory of his partner between 
the dances as he defired, he was convine- 
ced there would be no money wanting, 
for Mifs Bragwell, Who was now looked 
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onas an only child, muft needs be a great 
fortune, and he was too mueh ufed to 
advantageous contratts to let this flip. As 
he was gaudily drefled, and pofleffed all 
the arts of vulgar flattery, Mifs Bragwell 
eagerly caught at his propofal to wait on 
her father next day. Squeeze was quite 
a man after Bragwell’s own heart, a geni- 
us at getting money, a fine dafhing fel- 
low at {fpendingit. He told his wife that 
this was the very fort of man for his daugh- 
ter, for he got money like a Jew and fpent 
it like a prince; but whether it was fair- 
ly got, or wifely fpent, he was too much 
aman of the world to inquire. Mrs. 
Bragwell was not fo run away with by 
appearances, but fhe defired her hufband 
to be careful and quite fure that it was 
the right Mr. Squeeze, and no impoftor. 

But being affured that Betfey would cer- 
tainly keep her carriage, fhe never gave 
herfelf one thought with what fort ofa 
man fhe was to ride in it. To have one 
of her daughters drive in her own coach, 
filled up all her ideas of human happinefs, 
The marriage was celebrated with great 
fplendor, and Mr. and Mrs. Squeeze fe 
off for London, where they had a houfe. 
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Mr. Bragwell now tried to forget that 
he had any other daughter, and if fome 
thoughts of the refolutions he had made 
of entering on amore religious courfe 
would fometimes force themfelves upon 
him, they were put off, like the repentance 
of Felix, to a more convenient season, and 
finding he was likely to have a grandchild, 


she became more worldly and ambitious 


than ever, thinking ‘this a juft pretence 
for adding houfe to houfe, and field to 
held; and there is no ftratagem by which 
men more deceive themfelves than when 
they make even unborn children a pre- 
tence for that rapine, or that hoarding, of 
which their own covetoufnefs is the true 
motive. Whenever he ventured to write 
to Mr. Worthy about the Wealth, the 
gaiety, and the grandeur of Mr. and Mrs. 
Squeeze, that faithful friend honeltly re- 
minded him of the vanity and uncertainty 
of worldly greatnefs, and the error he 
had been guilty of in marrying his daugh- 
ter before he had taken time to inquire 
into the real charaéter of the man, faying, 
that he could not help foreboding, that 
the happinefs of a match made at a ball 
might have an end. Notwithftanding, 
Mr. Bragwell had paid down a larger 
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fortune than was prudent, for. fear Mr. 
Squeeze fhould fly of, yet he was furpri. 
fed to receive very foona prefling letter 
from him, .defiring him to advance a con- 
fiderable fum, as he had the offer of an 
advantageous .purchafe, which he mutt 
lofe for want,of moneyi .Bragwell was 
ftaggered,. and refufed to comply; but 
his wife told him he mutt not be fhabby to 
fuch a gentleman as Squire Squeeze, for 
that fhe heard on all fides fuch accounts 
of their grandeur, their feats, their carri- 
ages, and their liveries, that fhe and her 
hufband ought even. to.deny themfelves 
comforts to oblige fuch a generous fon, 
who did allthis in honour of their daugh- 
ter; befides, if he did not fend the money 
foon, they might be obliged to lay down 
their coach, and then fhe fhould never 
be able to fhew her face again. Atlength 
Mr. Bragweli ient him the money on 
his bond: he knew Squeeze’s income 
was large, for he had carefully enquired 
into this particular, and for the reft he 
took his word. Mrs. Squeeze alfo got 
great prefents from her mother, by repre- 
fenting to her how expenfively they were 
forced to live te keep up their credit and 
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what. honour fhe was confering on‘ the 
family of the Bragwell’s by {pending their 
money in fuch grand company. Among 
many other letters fhe wrote her the 
following :— — 


“ To Mrs. Bragwell. 


“ You can’t imagine, dear mother, how 
charmingly we live—I lye a-bed almott 
all day, and am up all night; but it is 
never dark for all that, for we burn fuch 
numbers of candles all at once, that the 
fun would be of no ufe at all in London. 
—Then I am fo happy ; for we are never 


quiet a moment, Sundays or working- 


days, nay, I fhould not know which was 
which, only that we have moft pleafure 
on a Sunday, becaufe itis the only day in 
which people have nothing to do but to 
divert themfelves.—Then the great folks 
are all fo kind, and fo good, that they 
have not abit of pride, for they: will come 
and eat and drink, and win my money 
juft as if I was their equals; andif I have 
cot but a cold, they are fo very unhappy 


that they fend to know how I do; and 


though i fuppofe they can’t reft till the 
footman has told them, yet they are fo 
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polite, that if I have been dying they feem 
to have forgot it next time we meet, and 
not to know but they have feen me the 
day before. Oh! they are true friends ; 
and for ever fmiling, and fo fond of one 
another, that they like to meet and enjoy 
one another’s company by hundreds, and 
always think the more the merrier. 


Your dutiful daughter, 
BrEeTsEY SQUEEZE.” 


The ftyle of her letters, however, alter- 
ed in a few months. She owned that 
though things went on gayer and grander 
than_ever, yet fhe hardly ever faw her 
hufband, except her houfe was full of 
company, and cards, or dancing was go- 
ing on; and that he was often fo bufy he 
could mot come all night, and that he 
always borrowed the money her mother 
fent her when he was going out on this 
nightly bufinefs; and that the laft time 
fhe had afked him for money, he curfed, 
and fwore, and bid her apply to the old 
farmer and his rib who were made of mo- 
ney. This letter Mrs. Bragwell conceal- 
ed from her hufband. 
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At length on fome change in public 
affairs, Mr. Squeeze, who had made an 
overcharge of fome thoufand pounds in 
one article, loit his contract; he was 
found to owe a large debt to. government, 
and his accounts muii be made up imme- 
diately. ‘This was impoilible, he had 
not only fpent his large income without 
making any provifion for his family, but 
had contracted heavy debts by. gaming 
and other vices. His.creditors poured in 
upon him. He wrote to Bragwell to bor- 
rew another fum ; but without hinting at 
the lofs of his contract. Thefe repeated 
demands made Bragwell fo uneafy, that 
inftead of fending him the money, he re- 
folved to go himfeit fecretly- to London, 
and judge by his own eyes how things 
were going on, as his mind ftrangely milf- 
gave him. He got to Mr. Squeeze’s 


shoufe about elevenat night, and knocked 


gently, concluding that they mult needs 


ibe gone to bed. But what was his alto- 


nifhment to find the hall was ful! of men; 
he pufhed through in fpite of them, though 
to his great furprife they infifted on know- 


sing his name. This affronted him: he 


refuled, faying, | am not afhamed of my 
name, it will pafs for thoufands in any 
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market in the weft of England. Is this 
your London manners, not to let a man 
of my credit in without knowing his name 
indeed! What was his amazement to fee 
every room as full of card-tables, and of 
fine gentleman and ladies as it would 
hold; all was fo light, and fo gay, and 
fo feftive, and fo grand, that he reproach- 
ed himfelf for his fufpicions, thought no- 
thing too good for them, and relolved fe- 
cretly to give Squeeze another five hun- 
dred pounds to help to keep up fo much 
grandeur and happinefs. At length fee- 
ing a footman he knew, he afked him 
where were his mafter and miftrefs, for 
he could not pick them out-among the 
company; or rather his ideas were fo 
confufed with the {plendour of the fcene, 
that he did not know whether they were 
there or not. The man faid that his ma!- 


ter had juft fent for his lady up ftairs, and J 


he believed that he was not well. Mr. 
Bragwell faid he would go up himfelf and 
look for his daughter, as he could not 


{peak fo freely to her before all that com- J 


pany. He went up and knocked at the 
chamber door, and its not being opened; 
made him pufh it with fome violence. 
He heard a buftling noife within, and a- 
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gain made a fruitlefs attempt to open the 
door. At this the noife increafed, and 
Mr. Bragwell was ftruck to the heart at 
the found of a piftol from within. He now 
kicked fo violently againft the door that 
it burft open, when the firft fight he faw 
was his daughter falling to the ground in 
a fit, and Mr. Squeeze dying by a thot 
from a piftol which was dropping out of 
hishand. Mr. Bragwell was not the on- 
ly perfon whom the found of the piftol 
had alarmed. The fervants, the compa- 
ny, all heard it; and all ran up to this 
fcene of horror. Thofe who had the bett 
of the game took care to bring up their 
tricks in their hands, having had the 
prudence to leave the very few who could 
be trufted, to watch the ftakes, while 
thofe who had a profpeé of lofing, pro- 
fited by the confufion and threw up their 
cards. All was difmay andterror. Some 
ran.for afurgeon, others examined the 
dying man, while fome removed Mrs. 
Squeeze to her bed, while poor Bragwell 
could neither fee nor hear, nor do any 
thing. One of the company took up a 
letter which lay open upon the table ad- 
drefled to him, they read it, hoping it 
might explain the lorrid myftery. It 
was as follows: 
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“ To Mr. Bragwell.:. 
< SER; 


“ Fetch home your daughter, I have 
ruined her, myfelf, andthe’ child, to 
which fhe every hour expects to be a 
mother. I have loft. my contract. My 
debts are inmenfe. You refufe me mo- 
ney: I mutt die then; but I will die like 
aman of fpirit. They wait to take me to 
prifon, I have two executions in my 
houfe; but I: have ten card tables in it. 
I would die as [have lived. I invited all 
this company, and have drank hard. fince 
dinner to get primed for the dreadful:deed. 
My wife refufes to write to you for ano- 
ther thoufand, and fhe muft take the con- 


fequences.. Vanityhas been my ruin. -It.. 


has caufed. all my crimes, Whoever is 


relolved to live beyond his income is |Jia- 


ble to every fin. He can-never fay to 


himfelf, thus far fhalt thou go and:no far- 


ther. Vanity led me to commitacts of 


rapine, that 1 might live in {plendor;, 


vanity makes me commit felf-murder, 
becaufe I will not live in poverty. ‘The 
new philofophy fays, that death is an eter- 
nal Zeep; but the new philofophy lies. 
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Do you take heed: It is too late for me. 
The dreadful gulph yawns to fwallow me 
—I plunge into perdition. There is no 
repentance in the grave, no hope in hell. 


Your’s 
DasHatL SoveeEze.” 


The dead body was removed, and Mr. 
Bragwell remaining almoft without fpeech, 
or motion, the company began to think 
of retiring, much out ofhumour at having 
their party fo difagreeably broken up; 
they comforted themfelves, however, that 
as it were so early, for it was now f{carce- 
ly twelve, they could finifh their evening 
at another party or two; fo completely do 
habits of pleasure, as it is called, harden 
the heart, and fteel it not only againit 
virtuous impreflions, but againit natural 
feelings. Now it was, that thofe who had 
nightly rioted at the expence of thole 
wretched people were the firft to abufe 
them. Not an offer of affiltance was made 
to this poor forlorn woman; not a word 
of kindnefs. or of-pity, nothing but cen- 
fire: was now heard. Why muft thofe 
upftarts ape people of quality ? though as 
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long as thefe upftarts could: feaft them, 
their vulgarity and their bad character 
had never been produced againft them. 
* As long as thou doft well unto thyfelf, 
men fhall fpeak good of thee.” One 
gueft who, -unluckily, had no other houfe 
to go to, coolly faid, as he walked off, 
—Squeeze might as well have put off 
fhooting himfelf till the morning. Itwas 
monftrous provoking. that he could not 
wait an hour or two. 


As every thing in the houfe was feized, 
Mr. Bragwell prevailed on his miferable 
daughter, weak as fhe was, next morning 
to fet out with him for the country. His 
acquaintance with polite life was fhort, 
but he had feen a great deal in a little 
time. They hada flow anda fad jour- 
ney. In about a week, Mrs. Squeeze 
lay-in of a dead child, fhe herfelf languith- 
ed afew days and then died; and the 
afiiéted parents faw the two darling ob- 
jets of their ambition, for whofe fakes 
they had made too much haste to be rich, 
carried to the land where all things are 
forgotten. Mrs. Bragwell’s grief, like 
her other paflions was extravagant; and 
poor Bragwell’s forrow was rendered fo 
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bitter by felf-reproach, that he would 
quite have funk under it, had he not 
thought of his old expedient in diftrefs, 
that of fending for Mr. Worthy to com- 
fort him. It was Mr. Worthy’s way, to 
warn people of thofe misfortunes which 
he faw their faults muft needs bring on 
them, but not to reproach, or defert them 
when the misfortunes came. He had ne- 
ver been near Bragwell, during the fhort, 
but flourifhing reign of the Squeezes; for 
he knew that profperity made the ears 
deaf, and the heart hard to good counfel ; 
but as foon as he heard his friend was in 
trouble he fet out to gotohim. Bragwell 
burft into a violent fit of tears when he 
faw him, and when he could fpeak, faid, 
This trial ts more than I can bear. Mr. 
Worthy kindly took him by the hand, and 
when he was a little compofed, faid, I 
will tell you a fhort ftory. ‘There was in 
ancient times a famous man who was a 
lave. His mafter, who was very good 
to him, one day gave him a bitter melon, 
and bade him eat it; he eat it up without 
one word of complaint. How was it pofli- 
ble, faid the mafter, for you to eat fo ve- 
ry naufeous and difagreeable a fruit? 


The flave replied, My good mafter, Ihave _» 
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received fo many favours from your boun- 
ty, that it is no wonder if I fhould once 
tn my life eat one bitter melon from your 
hands. This generous anfwer fo ftruck 
the mafter, that_the hiftory, fays he, gave 
him his liberty. With fuch fubmiflive 
fentiments, my friend, fhould man re. 
ceive his portion of fufferings from God, 
from whom he receives fo many bleflings. 
You in particular have received much 
good atthe hand of God, fhall not you 
receive evil‘alfo? 


Jo Be Conrinved. 








